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THE ENCHANTMENT OF THE OLD ORDER 
By ALICE TISDALE 

The Hum of a Chinese City 

My wonder and delight in the age-old Chinese cities, where men still 
labor as their ancestors did thousands and thousands of years ago, will 
never cease. It is perhaps even greater now than when I first went to live 
in China and dwelt in a temple on a low hill just outside one of the largest 
of these cities. Sitting in the sunshine of the temple court, I felt the spell 
of that city grow within me. The city was such a quiet and gracious thing 
lying there below me in the valley. There was an absence of roar and 
clatter such as come from the canyons of the cities of the New World. Day 
after day I sat on the parapet surrounding the temple terrace, held there 
by the sound of the city below me. It was a mellow sound like the voices 
of many waters, a mingled human murmur, that drifted up to me through 
the still air. 

Then, too, the aspect of that city in the soft autumn haze. There were 
no tall and ugly smokestacks breaking the curving lines of the gray-tiled 
roofs, no heavy columns of black smoke rising in masses and smudging the 
sky. In the early morning and at twilight, over each separate roof hung 
a thin gray veil of smoke — the gentle, vaporous smoke of the hearth fires 
alight for the morning or evening meal. As I watched those countless 
luminous gray veils suspended lightly over the housetops I began to think 
that the stolid little kitchen gods, which, I had heard, sat in a niche over 
each family's open brazier, had taken on life and now hovered lovingly 
each one over his owner's house, as living, guarding spirits; that at last 
all the countless prayers of countless multitudes to countless kitchen gods 
had availed and the gods now lived 1 So th^e heart of the searcher within 
me was at peace as from where I sat on the temple terrace I gazed and 
gazed upon this fascinating scene. 

The Weird Power of the City^s Sounds 

By and by the call came that lured me down into the city. How tanta- 
lizingly mysterious were its sounds ! There was still that mingling of voices, 
unbroken by the rumble of carts, for there was nothing but foot traffic in 
this southern city. As we drew nearer the voices began separating them- 
selves into street cries and those unforgetable half-human, half-animal 
voices of the one-stringed violins and the pounding tom-toms. Now at last 
I heard the voices of primitive old-world tools, that never were loud 
enough to be heard up at the temple on the hill ; there were strange singing 
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sounds with a rough uneven rhythm; there was a strange clickity-clack 
with curious beginnings and abrupt endings; and there was the clang of 
hammers on metal. In that whole city there was no general indefinable 
buzz of machinery — each tool here had a sound all its own. In time I came 
to know the peculiar singing whir of the crude tool of the ginners of 
cotton, and the ticking, clicking of the handlooms, and the hollow pump, 
pump of the square bellows attached to the open braziers in the little street 
restaurants. But just now these sounds, coming and going, as I passed 
down the narrow, thronging streets tantalized me, appealed to me with 
their mystery. From overhead now came a whir and a whistling that 
made me tingle to my finger tips — tame pigeons flying with whistles on 
their tails. Even to this day when I hear them, the modern world slips 
from me like a superfluous garment. When I heard them then, I felt as free 
as the workers around me to believe in the dragon there in the fleecy white 
autumn cloud. For one moment I was not at all sure but that when we 
rebuilt our compound wall, w^hich the last rains had overthrown, we should 
consult the native soothsayer as to the lucky spot for the gate. Such is the 
power of these Oriental sounds of crude tools, primitive musical instru- 
ments, and whirring, whistling pigeons. 

Silk Farming 

In some such mood as this I was once walking in springtime through 
one of the cities of central China. I passed out of the city to the mulberry- 
crowded countryside. This countryside had for me the fascination which 
the inaccessible always has for human beings; often as I had come there 
I had never yet, in springtime, been admitted to the dark farmhouses, for 
there was a superstition among the farmers that their silkworms would 
die if a stranger looked upon them. If an ordinary stranger could work 
such harm, what dire catastrophe might not a foreigner bring to the pre- 
cious silk industry ! So I had always had to content myself with walking 
along the flagged paths where the distorted mulberry branches looked 
like countless clenched fists raised to threaten me, and with imagin- 
ing the busy life within those farmhouses where the silkworms were being 
so carefully tended. Indeed, so carefully tended were they that the women 
carried the tiny eggs in their bosoms until they were hatched. Then in 
some dark corner of the house they laid the young worms in trays and 
tended them day and night, feeding them and guarding them against cold 
and drafts; and when later the worms began to spin their cocoons they 
guarded them against interruption lest a moment's stop should mar the 
thread they were spinning. 

It was now a little later in the spring, and, as I walked among the mul- 
berry trees and glanced wistfully at the open gateway of a well-to-do silk 
farmer, an old man sitting in the shade of the gateway asked me to come 
in and be seated. The silkworms had completed their spinning, he said, so 
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I could do no harm now. And so I gained admittance to the busy life of 
the silk farmer that lay behind that quiet gateway. The whole of that 
patriarchal family except the old grandfather, who for some reason was 
exempt, were busy with the cocoons. In this atmosphere where young and 
old labored together in the 
sunny court, I thought 
with regret of our apart- 
ment-house families whom 
machinery has deprived of 
such companionship. 



A Family at Work among 
THE Cocoons 

In the room with the 
ancestral tablets the grand- 
mother was quietly sort- 
ing the cocoons on huge 
wicker trays. Sitting a 
little apart, she looked as 
if old age claimed that 
distinction. In the side 
buildings, with their fronts 
all open to the sun, the 
main business went on. In 
these buildings stood great 
cauldrons of boiling water, 
and children fed the clay 
stoves beneath them or 
hurried back and forth 
bringing the trays full of 
the sorted cocoons. The 
men and women of the 
great patriarchal family 
sat by the steaming caul- 
drons deftly handling the 

cocoons, now dropping them into the boiling water, now starting to unwind 
the filament from the cocoon on to the octagonal reels, which were ever 
turned round and round by some simple contrivance worked with their feet. 
It seemed as if they would feed forever those hungry reels which begged 
for more and more. It was a picture of industry and sunlight: a flood of 
sunlight in the court; great patches of sunlight on the hard-packed dirt 
floors of the many rooms; sunlight in the rising steam from the boiling 
cauldrons. The piles of white cocoons grew smaller and smaller, and the 
heavy tan-colored bands on the reels grew thicker and thicker. The silk 




' The mulberry-crowded countryside." 
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was good this year; the gods had indeed been kind; and every one of that 
group of home workers was contented and happy. 

Often after that I came upon such scenes of family industry. I began 
following the children whom I met carrying skeins of silk down the narrow 
streets. Like the traditional fairy in green who seduced people with his 
bright color, these children who would scuttle down some narrow way with 
their frames of bright red or orange or blue enticed me from my ordinary 
pursuits. Their colors were irresistible. It was a good deal like following 
a rainbow, and often quite as futile, for suddenly those children would 
vanish and seldom could I for the life of me tell where they went. But 
sometimes I was more lucky and caught my rainbow. Then I found my 
way into the homes of the silk weavers. 

The Spinners 

For some reason the weaver and his ways have always been entrancing 
mysteries to the rest of mankind. Did not Silas Marner's neighbors look 
upon him with a mixture of superstitious fear and unbounded curiosity? 
Only when this industry is removed to the great factory does the mystery 
cease. I am no exception to the rule; although a fleeting glimpse of the 
children with their bright skeins bewitched me, a thousand times more was 
I bewitched when I gazed into the dim interiors of the weavers ' homes. 
These interiors, full of deep shadows and soft high lights, resembled nothing 
so much as a Eembrandt canvas come to life. Girls and women in dull blue 
trousers and coats sat in the half shadows spinning. They sat before crude 
contrivances of four bamboo poles on which bright bands of silk were 
placed, much as we hold a skein of yarn for someone to wind into a ball. 
In their hands they held square distaffs. Up across the dim rafters over 
their heads went the silk thread from the brilliant band, then down to the 
lips of the spinner, where it passed lightly through to her finger and 
thumb; after that, transformed into a fine even thread, it wound itself 
around that square distaff that she twirled round and round with her other 
hand — with her feet she worked a wooden treadle that moved the band of 
unspun silk on the four bamboo poles. Tirelessly on and on moved those 
twirling distaffs. 

The Weavers 

The men of the family were the weavers. At the sides of the room 
stood the cumbersome looms with the dirt floor dug into a pit for the feet 
of these primitive machines. On a wooden bench, with his feet in this pit 
working the treadles of the loom, sat the weaver throwing his shuttle 
across a warp of beautiful colors. Behind him glowed his fantastic paper 
windows ; and high above him, very near the dim rafters over which passed 
the silk threads of the spinners, sat his more clever brother or more ex- 
perienced father pulling mysterious cords and threads which set the pattern 
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for him. That maker of the pattern, sitting up there near the rafters as 
if in the rigging of a ship, seemed to be playing some strange musical 
instrument built of numerous pipes infinitely thinner than the pipes of 
any organ. The strange keyboard below — the warp of the weaver — re- 
sponded not with music but with color. As he pulled his cord pipes, up 
would come or down would go numberless silk threads of the weaver's warp. 
Thus at this strange musician 's bidding did satins and silks of many colors, 
with quaint and occult symbols, grow under the hand of the weaver. 




"The heavy tan-colored bands on the reels grew thicker and thicker." 

Presiding over it all are the scrolls and tablets of the ancestors. And as 
this is no machine-run world, often the man in the rigging comes down and 
the weaver takes his feet from the pit and the women and girls leave their 
spinning to drink from a cracked old blue teapot that always stands on a 
table in some dark corner. Such are the old-world silk weavers as they 
exist in China to-day. 

Color, Color Everywhere 

In these cities of the silk industry of China it is not only the dark 
interiors that have charm and color ; neither need one be content with the 
fleeting glimpses of color from children scuttling down narrow alleys or 
streets with their brilliant skeins. Even he who runs may see the magic 
beauty of the Oriental tints, for over the canals and over the streets stretch 
long horizontal poles from which float yards and yards of woven silk 
straight from the dyeing vats. If you take a house boat in the early spring 
and work your way down any city canal, there above you can be seen 
floating the silk — pale lavender, delicate blue, and curious other shades 
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lacking ordinary names. The stone drains leading from the dyeing vats 
are stained with these same strange hues. Along the canals and streets 
gateways standing a little ajar will give you glimpses of sunny courts where, 
before many-spoked reels, sit old grandmothers and little girls winding gay 




'Sat the weaver throwing his shuttle." 



*• The strange musician played his cord pipes." 



cotton threads onto bobbins ; big girls and strong young women stand near 
combing the variegated cotton warp. There are courts full of big yellow 
mushrooms (oil-paper umbrellas drying in the sun), other courts where the 
basket weavers work, and open shops where brass and copper kettles are 
being hammered into shape. Everywhere in these cities of the old order is 
color and much peace and no haste. 



The Charm of Autumn 

In this nation of hand labor every season and every district has its special 
charm for him who loves simple toil. If spring is entrancing in these cities 
of the weaving industry, everywhere in China autumn holds one spell- 
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bound. The balm of autumn weather, the mellow sunshine which is like a 
gracious after-thought of summer for the purpose of giving mankind time 
to garner in her plenty before the winter descends, take on a special signifi- 
cance in this country where everyone down to the smallest child has his 
share in the autumn harvest. Always have I loved that air of preparation 
for the winter wherever I have encountered it. As a child I loved the 
pungent smell of the pickling and the bustle attendant upon canning. This 
is all that is left in American households of the old order when each family 
harvested and threshed and dried its own winter stores. But here in China 
one does not have to content himself with such a limited touch of the 
autumn preparation ; in all the countryside and every village and city, men, 
women, and children share in this great moment, and everything is done 
simply and in accordance with the ways of nature. 

Threshing Kice 

In the South as you yao lu along the country canals or follow the stone- 
flagged paths, you may see the country people threshing their rice without 
a scrap of machinery. They simply beat the heavy heads of the grain 
against fan-shaped boxes that stand in the fields where the rice lies garnered 
into bundles. In the courtyard of every thatched farmhouse stands the 
simple winnowing apparatus — nothing but a small box on four legs with 
a chute at the top and a chute at the bottom and a wooden crank that turns 
the wooden fans within. Into the top of this crude contrivance the men 
pour streams of brown rice kernels. Someone else in the family turns the 
crank. That is all there is to it; the chaff flies upwards, and the heavy 
kernels of rice settle down into the little wooden pocket at the bottom and 
then stream out through the chute into a wide-mouthed wicker basket. The 
whir of the moving fans and the patter of the falling grain sound like rain 
on a roof — a part of nature herself. 

Husking 

But this is only half the scene. Over by the door another son pours these 
brown kernels into a hollow cuplike opening in the upper millstone, with 
his other hand turning the stone by a wooden crank and husking the rice 
between the upper and nether millstones. After that the newly husked 
kernels are placed on huge flat trays, and another muscular half -clad son 
of the family tosses the rice high in the air until the last bit of chaff is 
blown away. In this same way for hundreds and hundreds of years has 
one generation after another prepared their winter stores of rice. Just 
as nature keeps her ways from year to year, so do these patriarchal families 
keep their ways from one generation to another. Well sweeps of the same 
pattern as those of ancient Egypt still lift water into the fields, and mill- 
stones of the old fashion still grind in the courtyards. 
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Harvesting the '* Kaoliang '^ 

Perhaps the most perfect autumn idyl is found in the North, where it 
is announced by the beautiful brown heads of the kaoliang, or millet, seen 
against a sky as blue as that of Italy. 

We speak of the bosom of the earth, and here in the North in the autumn 
those words take on reality, 
and earth seems indeed a 
tranquil, gracious mother. 
Here these simple sons of 
toil appear to respect her 
gracious gifts, for they do 
not rush in and tear them 
ruthlessly and hastily away ; 
nobody snatches the grain 
from the earth by high- 
power machinery. A peas- 
ant passes along the winding 
country paths with a bundle 
of grain across his shoulder ; 
oxen plod along even more 
slowly than the slow-moving 
peasant, pulling carts with 
wheels of the oldest fashion 
known to the world. The 
carts are full of kaoliang, 
and the long cornlike leaves 
and the rich brown heads 
often touch the ground and 
leave a trail of brown ker- 
nels. It is all so still — just 
the crunch of the heavily 
studded cart wheels and the 
brush of the grain on the 
ground. 

The courtyards of the 
farmhouses are now silent 
one and all. In the quiet streets offerings of incense smoke before the 
shrines; in the courtyards red peppers hang drying by the doorways. On 
the threshing floors and on the thatched roofs lie heaps of yellow corn. In 
some sunny spot bask the house dogs and a little gray donkey; but the 
families are all in the fields sharing in the work of the harvest. 




"Float yards and yards of woven silk.'* 



Threshing the Grain 
In a few weeks life returns to those quiet courtyards. The hard-packed 
threshing floors are now covered with the red-brown kaoliang. With flails 
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patterned after those of generations ago the farmers beat out their grain. 
The flail consists of a long handle at one end of which, at right angles, is 
attached a short wooden axle around which a stout board revolves. The 





" Sit old grandmothers and little girls winding gay cotton threads onto bobbins." 
" Strong young women stand near combing the variegated cotton warp." 

brown backs of the workers glisten as the flails are swung over them and 
then down on the grain. The play of muscle beneath the brown skin is a 
splendid sight. In one corner of the court are the millstones, and now the 
donkey, which a few weeks ago drowsed his days away, is one of the busiest 
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members of the household. Round and round he walks and turns the mill- 
stone, and, as the crushed grain oozes out, the women sweep it into great 
wicker trays and toss it in the air, deftly separating the coarse from the fine. 

The Old Order and the New 

Let him who is weary of the machinery of the Western world come and 

stand in the doorways of these courts and watch this simple toil with its 

color and freedom. Let him watch the glistening brown backs of the men, 

the flying flails, the women in their gay garments of blue and red, and the 




Threshing rice. 

gleam of the sun on the grain as the women with beautifully free move- 
ments throw it into the air and catch it again in the trays. One forgets 
the modern world and the struggles for material gain and luxury. One 's 
wants are reduced to the needs of life, and a blessed sense of peace settles 
over one like a soft and all-enveloping cloak. Once life was as simple as 
this for all the world. May some small corners of it long remain under the 
old order of things to give quiet and peace to the new ! 

But whatever one may wish, the old order is passing. I sit writing in 
my house on a hill with just such a countryside on the hills and in the 
valleys to the south and a city of the hand laborer in the valley to the north 
where men still make heavily studded cart wheels with their fixed axles, 
where in all the grain shops the donkeys walk round and round the mill- 
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stones, where the shoe shops sell stiff handmade moccasins, where the old 
square bellows still blow the fires in the dark little street restaurants, and 
where in the outskirts huge wicker wine bottles lined with oiled paper lie 
drying in the sun. But in the midst of all this there may be heard a sound 
repeating itself monotonously, insistently, quite distinct from the old 
familiar music of voices drifting up to me from the valley. It is a new 
sound in this part of the world: there is no break in it as there is in the 
sounds of the old-fashioned hand- workers ' labor; this new sound is per- 
sistent and regular. It reminds one of a huge clock ticking. Its monotonous 
tick, tick seems to announce the inevitable approach of some dreaded event. 
The approaching event it announces is the new order. The great clock is 
the first piece of machinery in the city, steam-driven machinery to run the 
many looms in a new cotton mill. 



